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JOSEPH ANDKEWS. 



BY MANTLE FIELDING!. 



It is an unfortunate fact that the collector of American 
Engravings very frequently finds that there has been little 
or nothing preserved or published about some of our fore- 
most artists and engravers. It seems like tardy justice to 
Joseph Andrews, as a man, and one of our best engravers, 
at this late date to attempt to gather together any sketch of 
him, or to form a complete or systematic list of his work. 
The descriptions of the engravings, hereafter noted, include 
only the prints that have been personally examined by the 
compiler, — who is well aware of its incompleteness, but as 
this is probably the first published list of his works, it will 
prove of interest to the collector. An excellent memoir of 
Joseph Andrews was delivered before the Boston Art Club 
on May 17, 1873, by his friend, Mr. S. R. Koehler, Curator 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, which I am indebted 
to for much of the biography. 

This meeting of the Club was held as a memorial of their 
fellow-member, Mr. Andrews, who had contributed much 
to the success of the Club on many occasions. A large 
collection of Mr. Andrew's engravings were also shown, 
and the meeting closed with an eloquent address from the 
Rev. R. C. Waterston, who paid a feeling tribute to the 
qualities of Mr. Andrews, both as a man and as an artist. 

Joseph Andrews was born at Hingham, Mass., August 17, 
1806. His father dying early, he was left in the care of his 
mother, who appears to have had some taste for drawing. 
This taste also developed itself at an early age in her son, 
who, even when a boy, preferred to stay at home and busy 
himself with his pencil, while others were playing. The 
first impulse in the direction of his future life pursuit was, 
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however, given to him by his brother Ferdinand, his elder 
by some years, who also had quite a fondness for drawing, 
but afterwards became a printer and an editor, editing the 
"Boston Traveller" during a period of several years. 
Joseph one day saw the brother engaged in an attempt to 
imitate a small cut upon metal with the aid of a knife, and 
he at once conceived the idea that he should like to be an 
engraver. Coming to Boston on a visit in his fifteenth 
year, he happened to see a sign, which read : " Abel 
Bowen, Engraver," and with the characteristic determina- 
tion and boldness of an American youth, he went into the 
house without much hesitation, to ask the proprietor of the 
place whether he did not want an apprentice. Although 
Mr. Bowen at first refused him, he still took an interest in 
the boy, lent him some books, and about six months later 
(in 1821) admitted him to his workshop as an apprentice. 
That young Andrews had not the opportunity of learning 
a very great deal in the establishment of Mr. Bowen, will 
be evident to those who are conversant with the quality of 
the latter'a work. "Wood engraving had at that period 
hardly emerged, even in Europe, from the low depth to 
which it had been allowed to sink during the previous 
century. Bewick, the regenerator ot the art in England, 
was still alive, and it was not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that this regenerating influence had not yet time to cross the 
Atlantic. An I, indeed, there was nothing to regenerate on 
this side of the water. "Wood engraving had just been, 
one might almost say, reinvented in the New World, and 
the historical value which will forever attach to the crude 
work of Abel Bowen, executed both upon wood and metal, 
arises from the very fact that he was one of the pioneers of 
the art of engraving upon wood in the United States, and 
probably, with perhaps one exception, the first to practice 
it in the city of Boston. If we would attempt to measure 
the distance between now and then by the difference be- 
tween the work executed now and that executed then, we 
could hardly believe that only eighty years intervenes 
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between the two. And keeping in mind this fact, we 
shall be all the more ready to give full credit to the men 
of the generation, who, like Andrews, were born upon 
an almost naked soil, but who, unaided by sympathy 
and appreciation at the commencement of their careers, 
and supported by hardly anything but the longings of 
their own higher natures, went bravely to work to turn 
the desert into a garden, and to sow the seeds of aesthetic 
culture, where almost nothing of the kind had grown 
before. We, who live in more favored days, although 
still, no doubt, deprived of many of the advantages which 
old Europe offers to the student of art, are apt to forget 
that those who went before this had to labor under yet 
greater difficulties, and it may not, therefore, be amiss to 
pay them this passing tribute, while lingering over the 
memory of one who formed so important a connecting link 
between the two periods, and lent the power of his heart 
and hand to assist in lifting American art to its present 
position. 

To Abel Bowen, then, our future engraver went, to be 
then and there initiated into the mysteries of wood en- 
graving, by being set to work upon the best thing that 
offered, which was nothing better than cuts for advertise- 
ments in the papers, and other jobs of a similar nature. 
But besides wood engraving, he also learned the art of 
lettering brazen door-plates, and to this more than to the 
other, although apparently more artistic occupation, he 
owed an advantage which, after all, repaid him for the time 
spent in Mr. Bowen's employ. It being necessary to dig 
the flowing lines of his letters deeply into the plates, Mr. 
Andrews himself attributed a great deal of his facility in 
using the graver to the power of hand acquired by this 
work. 

In the Sketch of Abel Bowen by "William Henry "Whit- 
more published by the Bostonian Society in 1887, mention 
is made that among Bowen's papers there was found an 
undated memorandum of his pupils as follows : " Persons 
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who have received instruction in the art of engraving. 
Charles Putnam, George Fowle, Sidney Bowen, Childs, 
Swett, Kelly, (S. S.) Kilburn, Joseph Andrews, Alonzo 
Hartwell, Crosman, Ruggles, Brown, Hammatt Billings, D. 
Bowen, "Wait, Lloyd, "William Munroe, Mudge, George 
"Willis, Devereux, Emmons, Brown, "William Croome, Hall 
(at Cooperstown), and Perkins." 

Previous to the instruction received at Mr. Bowen's 
establishment, Joseph Andrews had none whatever. His 
next step in advance he attributed to a Mr. Hoogland, an 
engraver who had worked for Mr. Bowen before, having 
engraved a copper plate for the " Naval Monument," pub- 
lished in 1816, and who came to Boston in 1825. From 
him the subject of our sketch obtained the first knowledge 
of engraving on copper. Shortly thereafter a gentleman 
named Vicher, an entire stranger to the young artist (who 
was then, as he himself related, still quite small, although 
nineteen years old), seeing him engrave a certificate for a 
fire company, offered to head a list with $200, for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to go to Italy, and also advised him 
to make as fine a drawing as he was capable of, and to take 
it to Mr. Allston, so as to enlist his sympathies, if possible. 
Nothing however, came of this plan, and about the year 
1827, Mr. Andrews went to Lancaster, Mass., with his 
brother, where he set up with him in the engraving and 
printing business. He had thus far only had occasion to 
do maps and small illustrations for children's books, all the 
latter copied from English prints. The publication of 
" Annuals," which was then in vogue in England and was 
soon imitated in the United States, gave him the first 
opportunity for a more fitting display of his talents, although 
even in this branch he was at the beginning forced to con- 
tent himself with the role of an imitator. This role, how- 
ever, he played so well, that when, in 1828, he imitated a 
plate entitled "The Cottage Legend," for the "Token" 
(edited by Mr. Goodrich, better known as " Peter Parley," 
was at this time having a wide circulation, all his books 
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being more or less illustrated or illuminated), the imitation 
was so exact that the English publisher himself could not 
tell the difference between the two, except upon close com- 
parison. His first engraving from a painting, and at the 
same time his first engraving upon steel, was made in 1829, 
from a painting by Alvan Fisher, entitled " The wicked flee 
where no man pursueth." Mr. Andrews used to tell, with 
a pleasant smile, a little anecdote connected with this picture 
to which its title gave rise. The latter being so long, it 
was usually cut down to its first three words, " The wicked 
flee." And when it became known among the friends of 
the engraver that he was engaged upon it, he was quite 
often beset with the question, what on earth he might be 
engraving, for all those who were not acquainted with the 
rest of the title took it for granted that in this case " flee " 
must be spelled with an " a " at the end, which, of course, 
gave quite a different meaning to the subject. During this 
and the next few years, Mr. Andrews engraved a large 
number of other small plates, mostly for " Annuals," among 
them a second after Alvan Fisher, " Crossing the Ford," 
and one from a painting by Geo. L. Brown, " The Panther 
Scene," from Cooper's " Pioneers." A special interest 
attaches to the latter plate, as it was the last executed before 
Mr. Andrews went to England. 

About the year 1829, Joseph Andrews joined the firm 
of Carter, Andrews & Co. The Mr. Andrews of this firm 
being a brother of Joseph Andrews who had started in 
business in Lancaster, Mass., as a printer and binder. A 
large number of the books of this period were illustrated 
by this firm, some of the finest examples of their portrait 
work being engraved wholly by Joseph Andrews. Hall, 
the engraver came to work in this house, and afterwards 
Atherton, Mallory, and Minot were taken as pupils. The 
plates of this time mark the first period of the engraver's 
career, they clearly show a great advance over the crude 
and stiff work of his first master, Abel Bowen. 

A second period commences in 1835. In the latter part 
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of that year Mr. Andrews, having lost his first wife, went to 
England. He felt that he was still "lacking in many essen- 
tials, and he hoped to learn in Europe what he could not ac- 
quire here. What he was then especially in want of, as he 
himself explained it in later years, waa a knowledge of how 
to express " tone." He could express " color " very well, 
he said ; but not knowing how to attain the other, he kept 
digging into his plates, which continued to bring out the 
objects, while he should have covered the plate by crossing 
and recrossing fine lines. Having seen a great many of the 
engravings produced at the establishment of the Pindens, 
who were just then flooding the world with their portraits 
and illustrations of all sorts, his main desire was to gain 
admittance to their workshop. Mr. Danforth, however, 
probably the engraver of that name, to whom he had a 
letter of introduction, prevailed upon him to abandon this 
plan, by assuring him that Finden's place was simply a 
mechanical workshop, where he could learn nothing. And 
indeed, from what is related of the Pindens, it was certain- 
ly fortunate for Mr. Andrews that he did not come into con- 
tact with them, for it appears that their establishment was 
nothing more nor less than a regular manufactory, where 
most of the work was carried on according to the principle 
of the division of labor, one man putting in the skies, 
another doing the vegetation, a third the water, a fourth 
the architectural parts, a fifth the figures, and so on. By the 
advice of the gentleman just named, Mr. Andrews applied 
to Mr. Joseph Goodyear, who was then extensively em- 
ployed by the English publishers to engrave the best plates 
for the best illustrated editions which issued from their 
presses; and although Mr. Goodyear had never had any 
pupils before, he consented to let the young American work 
under his eye, and it is to him, therefore, that Mr. Andrews 
always looked up as his real master. Under Mr. Goodyear's 
supervision he executed, among others, the small engraving 
"Annette Delarbre," after W. W. West, and which was 
afterwards published in "The Token" 1837. Andrews 
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appears very much pleased with his work on this engraving, 
and speaks of it as " a good start", and considers it a great 
improvement upon all his previous undertakings. He staid 
with his English master for nine months, and during that 
period went to France with him, remaining in Paris ten 
weeks. While there he engraved the head of Franklin for 
the " Works of Franklin " edited by Jared Sparks, after an 
oil painting by Duplessis, then in Paris, but now in the 
Public Library of Boston. This portrait is indeed a most 
excellent piece of engraving, and shows an immense pro- 
gress when compared with some of his earlier heads. Mr. 
Goodyear put a few strengthening touches into the fur 
collar worn by the practical philosopher but otherwise left 
the engraving entirely as it came from his pupils hands. 

Having left an infant daughter behind him, our Artist 
felt himself powerfully drawn towards his home, and there- 
fore resolved to return, in the hope that, with the new 
knowledge and skill obtained in Europe, he would find 
ample employment upon " Annual " Plates. In this how- 
ever he was so sadly disappointed, that he soon regreted 
having left England, for he had hardly returned, when the 
great commercial crisis of 1837 broke upon the country, 
and left him with very little to do. With the exception of 
a head of Washington (Baker 1 177), after Gilbert Stuart 
(No.60), 1 the plate of which was unfortunately destroyed in 
the great Boston fire, nothing but private portraits offered 
for his graver, a task which was anything but congenial to 
our artist, whose aspirations looked towards a higher sphere. 
About 1840, he again went to Europe, and this time 
stayed nearly two years. While in Paris, misfortune would 
have it that a young friend whom he had taken with him 
fell sick, which made it incumbent upon him to support, 
not only himself, but the patient besides. He, neverthe- 
less, employed his time to good advantage, and not only 
engraved an " Annual " plate, and a number of bank-note 

1 These numbers refer to the Catalogue of Andrew's prints to be 
published in a following number. 
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vignettes for America, but also executed six plates for the 
" Galerie Historique de Versailles," among them being 
Cardinal Tencin. Pope Clement XII, Louis Duke of 
Orleans, and Princess Charlotte of Bourbon. Having made 
the acquaintance of Henriquel Dupont, whom, by the way, 
Mr. Andrews always revered as his bel ideal of an engraver, 
he was by him introduced to Calamatta, who gave him a 
letter to Perfetti in Florence. Thither he went, and 
through Perfetti's influence he there received an order to 
make a copper-plate engraving after Titian's "Duke of 
TTrbino " (No. 56) for some gallery work then in preparation. 
This engraving, was ostensibly made after a drawing by G. 
Tubino, but the engraver consulted the painting as much 
as possible. This plate, the largest so far done by him, and 
said to be the best of the whole series, certainly, also, one 
of the best among his own work, was only partly engraved 
in Florence, and finished in America. 

A third visit to Europe, in 1853, was only of four 
month's duration, most of which time Mr. Andrews devoted 
to Germany, visiting Frankfort, Munich, Berlin, and Dres- 
den. Vienna he had also intended to visit, but on account 
of the Coszta affair, which had just then happened, and 
which created some fears of a passage at arms between Amer- 
ica and Austria, he changed his plans and returned home. 

In the period between these two visits, in 1848 namely, 
he produced the largest of his portraits, that of John 
Quincy Adams (No. 1) engraved on copper, after a paint- 
ing by G. P. A. Healy. His most ambitious plate, " Ply- 
mouth Bock, 1620 " (No. 90) after Peter F. Rothermel, of 
Philadelphia, he commenced in 1855. It was given to the 
public in 1869, and over one-half of the engraver's time 
during the whole intervening period of fourteen years, was 
devoted to its production, solely upon his own risk, and 
mainly to satisfy his longing for a higher sphere of labor. 
As this is his largest and most important subject plate a 
further description may be desired of the "Landing at 
Plymouth of our Pilgrim Forefathers." One who looks on 
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this engraving will find the very texture of drapery or flesh, 
the character of the air, the water, and even the color, sug- 
gested hy the skillful lines. There is no attempt to produce 
mere prettiness, or to display a facile handicraft. The effort 
is rather to endow the surface with life and just expression. 
Nor is the historical character of the engraving the least of 
its claims. In it is embodied the story of that great event, 
the landing on Plymouth Rock in 1620. The rock, of 
course, constitutes the base of the picture. The boat em- 
ployed for the debarkation is moored at the rock, in a 
rough sea, being held with rope and pole by the strong 
arms of some of the Pilgrim band. The still lowering 
clouds and troubled waves indicate the breaking away of a 
cold and boisterous storm, and the fearful struggle with the 
elements which the hardy adventurers had endured in effect- 
ing their landing. The Mayflower, which as the transport 
of the pioneers of a new empire has become famous in 
history, lies at her anchorage in the distance. The central 
figures of the picture are those of Myles Standish, the 
military leader of the Pilgrims, and Rose, his young and 
beautiful wife. He stands upon the rock, with his accus- 
tomed decisive and soldier-like air, assisting his companion 
to step from the boat upon the shore. John Carver, who 
had already been chosen as governor of the colony, is seen 
in the stern of the boat, gazing with calm dignity and yet 
with solicitude, upon the land of expectation, and hope and 
promise. In the centre of the boat stands Isaac Allerton, 
the active and enterprising Allerton, as he is justly called. 
He is grasping a long pole, by which he is holding the boat 
in its position, to facilitate the landing of the women. Be- 
hind Allerton may be seen "William Bradford and Edward 
Winslow, two of the guiding spirits of the exiles. Brad- 
ford stands in the boat's stern, engaged in pulling one of 
the ropes by which it is held to the rock, while Winslow, 
with thoughts that may be imagined, is gazing upon the 
new scene before him. Near Rose Standish, and preparing 
to follow her, are Mrs. Allerton and her daughter Mary. 
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In the foreground is John Howland, a vigilant member of 
the company, and subsequently a deputy or assistant gov- 
ernor. He stands in the water, holding the rope at the 
bow of the boat. At the other extremity of the rock is 
Stephen Hopkins, taking a turn of the stern rope around a 
jutting point. Elder William Brewster, whose submissive 
piety was as important in its effects upon the stability and 
prosperity of the colony, as were the more active virtues of 
his companions, is represented on shore in the attitude of 
thanksgiving, surrounded by a number of his fellow Pil- 
grims, including Mrs. "White and her infant Peregrine, (who 
was the first born of the colony), and Mary Chilton, a 
young woman of confident and lightsome heart, for whom 
is claimed the honor of having first set foot on Plymouth 
Rock. John Alden and others of the Pilgrim heroes, may 
be distinguished in the thoughtful group by countenances 
which portray their distinctive characters. On the summit 
of a distance eminence overlooking the shore are dimly 
seen the figures of a few Indians. Well may they have 
looked with astonishment and alarm upon the scene before 
them, but they could not have seen in it what it really was, 
a portent of the destruction of their race. 

Looking over the work executed by Andrews during his 
long artistic career, we shall at first perhaps, incline to be 
surprised that there are to be found among it so few works 
of any pretension. But we must not allow ourselves to 
judge him from this fact. His ambition, as I have already 
remarked, soared higher, but the hard task of life chained 
him to the clay, and fettered the pinions of his genius. Of 
all artistic careers, that of a line engraver in modern times 
is perhaps the most thankless. And it was upon line en- 
graving especially that he had set his heart. More popular 
and more expeditious methods of reproduction have almost 
succeeded in supplanting this difficult and severe art, 
and even in Europe it is only supported in its struggle for 
existance by artificial means, such as the aid of governments 
and princes, and of societies especially formed to encourage 
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its practice. How much more difficult, then, must it be to 
bear aloft its standard in America, where the love of this 
art is restricted to still fewer persons, and where such arti- 
ficial means of support are not to be found. No one, cer- 
tainly, felt this more keenly than Joseph Andrews, and his 
life was in a measure embittered by the unsatisfied cravings 
of higher aspirations and the perverseness of circumstances, 
which condemned him to devote most of his time to the 
execution of small portraits from lifeless photographs, a 
task which he especially disliked. And surely, when we 
examine his work carefully, even aside from the leading 
plates, such as the head of Franklin, the Duke of Urbino, 
the "Washington, and the John Quincy Adams, we shall 
readily share his regrets, and shall mourn with him that the 
opportunities which he sighed for were denied him. For 
even in many of his smaller plates, and especially in those 
executed from paintings, and not from photographs, notably 
in the Sparks, the Amos Lawrence, and the poet Sprague, 
there is a delicacy and tenderness which is not often to be 
met with in plates of this kind, and which make even these 
small works gems in their way. It is no criticism upon 
him to say that his portraits were his best work, for he 
shares this peculiarity with some of the most renowned 
masters of by-gone times, and it is upon these portraits that 
his claim will rest to a prominent place in the front ranks 
of those whom future generations will term the early 
engravers of America. 

At the time of gathering together my collection of prints 
for forming a catalogue, or list, of the engraved work of 
Joseph Andrews I was particularly fortunate in being able 
to procure a number of examples of his own work in proof 
state taken from his own portfolio and disposed of after his 
death. This was also the case with a number of prints en- 
graved in conjunction with Mr. Andrews, by his friend and 
pupil William Warren and which were found among Mr. 
Warren's collection of prints. 

(To be continued.) 
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